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SYNOPSES OF IMPORTANT ARTICLES. 



The Egyptian Nile as a Ciyilizer.* — Egyptian civilization was the creation of 
the Nile. 1) The Nile prepared Egypt for human habitation by producing the 
rich valley -which makes Egypt habitable. 2) It made of Egypt a fortified agricult- 
ural country having deserts to the east and west and the sea to the north and, by its 
character and the soil which it produced, rendered Egypt independent of other 
nations, free to develop her agricultural resources with the least possible labor 
and ever increasing range. 3) It originated much and contributed largely to the 
arts and inventions. It stimulated architecture, supplying bricks from its mud 
and a water-way for transporting stone. It encouraged hydraulics. Its papyrus 
and lotos assisted the growth of art and literature. 4) It originated and con- 
tributed much to philosophy and science. In philosophy, the idea arose from 
Egypt and the Nile that water was the first principle of things. In science, 
the beginnings of geometry and algebra, mensuration and geography are con- 
nected with the financial system according to which the use of the Nile water was 
regulated and distributed. Similar questions relating to riparian rights, etc., led 
to a science of government. Astronomy goes back to the Nile. 5) It had great 
influence in literature and religion. Some of the finest of Egyptian poems are 
hymns to the Nile. It was one of the chief deities, having one of the most 
remarkable festivals, giving rise to a mythological lore, to the mystic allegory of 
Osiris. On the stream of the heavenly river, only a more glorious Nile, the soul 
sailed away to the regions of Osiris. 



Origin and Structure of the Book of Judges. t — It consists, of three well- 
defined portions: (1) an introduction, 1:1-2:5, giving a view of the country at the 
beginning of the period; (2) 2:6-ch. 16, the period of the Judges; (3) chs. 17-21, 
an appendix in two portions, (a) 1748, migration of a part of the tribe of Dan to 
the north, (b) 19-21 , war of the Israelites against Benjamin. 1) The structure of 
the Book is seen most clearly in the middle portion. This consists essentially of 
a series of older narratives fitted into a framework by a later editor and provided 
by him with introductory and concluding remarks. Cf . the similar organization 
and phraseology of the history of the six greater judges (3:7-11 ; 3:12-30 ; 4:1-3 ; 
6:1-7; 10:6,7,10; 11:33b; 12:7; 13:1; 15:20; 16:31 end). The compiler has given 
this middle portion an introduction, 2:6-3:6, not all by his own hand. He is prob- 
ably not the first compiler of such a history. He is imbued with the ideas of 
Deuteronomy (cf. e. g. his theory of the history of the period 2:11-19). But other 
narratives do not show this coloring ; hence it is possible that there was a pre- 
deuteronomic collection of histories of the judges used in compiling this book. 
2) The first division, 1:1-2:5, consists of fragments relating to the conquest of 
Canaan, probably parallel with parts of Joshua (cf. Judg. 1:21; l:20b,10b-15; 1: 



* By Prof. J. G. Lansing, D. D., in The Presbyterian Review, Apr. 1889, pp. 245-255. 

t By Bev. Prof. S. B. Driver, D. D., in The Jewish Quarterly Review, April, 1889, pp. 258-270. 
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27,28; 1:29 with Josh. 15:63; 15:14-19; 17:12,13; 16:10 in corresponding order); 
both very probably excerpts from what was once a detailed account of the con- 
quest of Canaan. 3) The third division differs from the other two in being the 
narrative of two historical incidents. Ch. 20 is the puzzle of the entire book. 
The representation is of a united Israel (20:1) of immense number (20:2) with other 
historical anachronisms which mark it as scarcely historical in its present form 
and not homogeneous. Its object appears to have been to give an ideal repre- 
sentation of the community inspired by a keen sense of right. 4) As to particular 
narratives, the song of Deborah (ch. 5) is a contemporary historical document of 
the highest value. Ch. 4 is later and contains a somewhat different and inde- 
pendent tradition. The narrative of Jephthah is thoroughly historical in sub- 
stance; the message (11:12-28) has been expanded by the writer on the basis of 
JE (cf. Num. 20:14,17 ; 21:4,13,21-24,25). To cast the speeches of their characters 
into their own language and color them with their own ideas is the habitual 
practice of O. T. historians. 

The Book of Judges is one of the most perplexing and difficult in its literary and historical 
problems of any writing in the whole O. T. The above article affords an example of the minute 
scrutiny and scholarly criticism which the liberal school of English O. -T. investigators is 
giving to the books of the Bible. The article must be read as a whole in order that the strength 
or weakness of it may be fairly estimated. The writer's evident carefulness of statement and 
judicial hesitation in affirming conclusions is commendable. There are times, however, when 
he builds his critical edifice out of very meagre materials. 



Does the Nirvana of Buddha imply Immortality I* — Buddhism is essentially 
atheistic, materialistic and pessimistic. Its chief and central contention is against 
the idea of a personal God and hence of a personal immortality. But while this 
is the recognized teaching of Buddhism, it is claimed by Prof. Max Muller that it 
was not the teaching of Buddha himself that Nirvana meant extinction of being. 
That Prof. Muller is not warranted in this view is maintained from the following 
considerations : (1) The whole Buddhist system rests on a denial of personality to 
the soul. It is a candle-flame, holding its shape only while burning. In the face 
of this fundamental doctrine to postulate immortality of the soul is futile. (2) 
Buddha attained Nirvana before he died. This fact does not prove that Nirvana is 
immortality, nor indeed is it consistent with the view that Nirvana is immediate 
extinction. "This Nirvana of Buddha is a moral condition, indifference to all 
things, which, however, necessarily conditions and precedes extinction. (3) The 
passages of the Dharmapada which Muller uses to defend his view, when exam- 
ined and sifted, do not prove. There is no real contradiction between the teach- 
ings of Buddha himself and the Buddhist canon. Nirvana, defined as the end 
of desire and pain, succeeded by the end of conscious being, has a consistent 
meaning throughout the Buddhist teaching. 

The article fairly makes out its case against Prof. Max Muller. It does not, however, suc- 
ceed in showing that the Nirvana of Buddha implies extinction of being. That no positive deliv- 
erance either way on this point can be cited from Buddha seems evident from the facts collected 
here. The material is presented clearly and in a popular manner without claim to or evidence 
of original research. 



* By Prof. Martyn Summerbell, M. A., in Christian Thought, April, 1889, pp. 369-393. 



